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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



May, 



for human weakness and human inconsistency ! Let us 
specialize. To-day a minister preaches an eloquent ser- 
mon on " loving your enemies," " living peaceably with all 
men," to-morrow he starts for the board meeting of his 
college. He finds the school is not growing, rather de- 
clining. Immediately, he and his coadjutors decide some- 
thing must be done, something " to draw." At once the 
happy (?) idea is conceived of establishing a military de- 
partment. Our minister at once concurs, and to show 
his faith by his works, makes as eloquent a plea for this 
agency of war as he did in his sermon for peace. The 
plea is largely for " drawing," yet this minister would be 
shocked, offended, if it were proposed to open a dance club 
or a billiard hall for the purpose of " drawing." Brother, 
open your eyes and see where you are. 

In closing, let us hear what military men have to say 
of war. Said Napoleon : " War is the business of barba- 
rians." Said Wellington : " Men who have nice notions 
of religion have no business to be soldiers." Said Sir 
Charles Napier while in the flush of victory : " Accursed 
war ; may I never see another shot fired." Said fighting 
Joe Hooker : " No man can be a fighting man and be a good 
man, — he must have the devil in him. To kill one an- 
other, men must have their blood up and then they are just 
like devils." 

Christian brother, will you place these statements along 
side the teachings of Christ, then ponder, weigh and 
digest, before vou, by word or act, give encouragement 
to military training in Schools? The word has gone forth, 
and you cannot annul it, and you ought not to oppose it, 
" nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more." 

Western School of Elocution and Oratory, 
Wichita, Kan. 

P. S. — Since writing the above, I learn that ex-President 
Harrison has written a letter to The Century, recommend- 
ing military training in the public schools. 1. This is sin- 
cerely to be regretted because of the influence of his name. 
2. It is proof of what is claimed in this article, namely, 
that those trained or practised in the arts of war, quickly 
turn to militarism. Mr. Harrison being a professed fol- 
lower of the humble and peaceable Nazarene, it is sincerely 
to be boped that he may, at some future day, counteract 
these words by others more in harmony with the nobler 
sentiment, " peace on earth, good will to men." 

H. 



PEACE IN EUROPE. 



BY PROFESSOR C. A. EGGERT. 



A student of history, who endeavors to take a broad 
view of human events, cannot fail to be struck with a fact 
that religious people consider to be the overruling provi- 
dence of God, while philosophers and historians regard it 
as a natural result of the evolution of the race, namely, 
that criminal acts so often produce beneficial results. 
History records no act more criminal than the declaration 
of war by France against Prussia in 1870. No matter 
what point of view we may take, whether we believe, 
with poets like Victor Hugo, that Paris is the sun of civ- 
ilization, and that a triumph of civilization is not too 
dearly bought by a bloody war, or whether we look upon 
war itself as something neceessary to perpetuat the man- 



hood of a nation, meaning thereby what the Latins ex- 
pressed in the word " virtus," we are compelled to admit 
that a public assembly, a Parliament elected on the basis 
of universal suffrage, such as the legislative assembly of 
France, when it declared war against a neighboring nation 
without any assignable cause, committed a crime as great 
as it can be imagined. The vote for the declaration of 
war was almost unanimous. Perhaps never in history 
was there such a unanimity for such a monstrous purpose. 
Both Germany and France saw their young manhood dec- 
imated. The three decisive battles near Metz alone, 
from the 14th to 18th of August, 1870, caused a loss of 
40,847 dead and wounded to the Prussians, and of 32,842 
to the French. Subsequently, after the surrender of 
Bazaine, it was found that the French had buried 25,000 
of their men in the graveyards of Metz. 

It is horrible to think of these facts, and we can well 
understand that the French people became sobered when 
these facts came home to them. They naturally reflected, 
inquired, studied. They came to the conclusion that they 
had made a mistake. Then they went to work and soon an- 
other France made its appearance. That France saw and 
felt that Paris had been too long the only thinking and 
acting part of France ; that the French people had been 
ignorant, because the people of Paris had been considered 
the guardians and managers of the public interests, and 
that because Paris, for two hundred years, had received 
the special care of every French ruler, it had become arro- 
gant and dictatorial to such a degree that the great French 
nation could no longer afford to be misled by the caprices 
and ebullition of their brilliant capital. A total and rad- 
ical change was not possible at once, but the steps taken 
to secure the enlightenment of the provinces tended in 
the direction of such a change. The schools were secu- 
larized, and greatly improved, the teachers received 
higher pay, their number was largely increased, and, at 
the same time, a higher aim was placed before them. The 
great proportion of illiterates in 1870-71 has greatly de- 
creased, and, as a consequence, the French people outside 
of Paris are steadily gaining in influence in the National 
assembly. If to-day a set of adventurers in Paris should 
call on the representatives of the French people to vote 
for a war against any nation that wished to live in peace 
with France, there would be a shout of indignation, and, 
perhaps, a rigid prosecution, as the only answer. It can- 
not be denied, though, that the French feel deeply the 
pangs of wounded vanity inflicted by their defeats. 

Hence, any appeal to their patriotism (which is, after 
all, only the more dignified form of vanity) finds them 
ready for almost any sacrifice. It is a most remarkable 
fact, and one that deserves the closest attention from the 
friends of peace in France, that all the monstrous appro- 
priations for military purposes have been adopted without 
discussion. It is considered a patriotic duty to vote for 
whatever the minister of war demands, and he who would 
raise objections, such as are so generally made in the Ger- 
man parliament, would be denounced a traitor to his 
country. The armaments to which this free republican 
nation submits without a murmur are relatively greater 
than those of any other nation ; they are even absolutely 
greater than those of Germany, though this country has 
millions more inhabitants. It is difficult to believe that 
such an enormous army, that such unparalleled armaments, 
that this continuous pushing her supposed enemy, Ger- 
many, to similar measures in the vain hope, perhaps, of 
bankrupting her, has no other motive than the fear that 
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some other power may prove as unscrupulous in regard 
to her, as France, so often in past times, has proved to 
her neighbors. And yet, this very excess of military 
preparation bids fair to be a guarantee of peace, because 
in the army of France there are now found the representa- 
tives of all the classes of society, substitutes being no 
longer permitted. When the war was declared in 1870, 
the French army was recruited by conscription, and any 
man could get a substitute by paying a certain sum. 
This was not so in Germany. Even the two sons of the 
great chancellor of the North German confederation had 
to join the army as privates and to share in the most san- 
guinary engagements. 

Men are not so rash to vote for a war when they feel 
sure that the fighting must be done by themselves, or by 
their sons and nearest relations. 

The time must surely come when the French people 
will see that no war is worth the cost ; that they are re- 
sponsible for the vast armaments of Europe, and that if 
they will only be true to the high ideal of a genuine repub- 
lic, an enlightened sense of honor, if not the Christian 
conscience, will make them see that it is for France to 
take the first steps toward a general disarmament. 

Vanderbilt University, Tenn. 



THE SOLIDARITY AND BROTHERHOOD OF 
NATIONS. 

FROM THE PRIZE ESSAY OF A.' SEVE. 

Look at the map of Europe. Everywhere on these 
beautiful blue seas ships of every size, of all nations, 
cross each other continually. In the ports — especially in 
the large ports of London, Liverpool, Hamburg, Marseilles 
— what life, what activity ! Then, on land, along these 
numberless black lines that intersect the map, runs the 
railway train with its whistle resounding every instant. 
Whither are all these vessels and trains bound? They 
are carrying all over the world the enormous variety of 
products which men desire to exchange. 

See what excellent results men obtain by this exchange 
of services. At the present day the earth supports ten 
times the number of inhabitants which it held fifteen cen- 
turies ago. In this country, in former days, the fam- 
ished inhabitants, driven by misery, used to rush out 
against richer neighboring nations. But now there is 
abundant wealth for its citizens in the cultivation and 
exchange of its natural riches ; and the land supports 
millions of men. 

Only eight or ten centuries ago people were at the 
mercy of atmospheric disturbances ; prolonged droughts 
in summer, heavy rains in autumn, resulted in terrible 
famines. The whole of a province was sometimes suf- 
fering from starvation, and thousands of unfortunate 
human beings were dying of that most horrible of deaths, 
and yet all the time, at no great distance, there was 
plenty, and to spare. 

Nowadays, things are changed. When scarcity be- 
falls one province, all that is needful is at once provided 
by its trade with adjoining countries. The isolation of 
nations has ceased ; they no longer experience famines, 
and there reigns amongst them a feeling of security such 
as people of former days never knew. 

The nations know that they can count upon each other ; 



a compact solidarity unites them ; in common now they 
suffer and rejoice together. An extra good harvest, of 
wheat for example, is not beneficial only to the people 
who obtain it, but is conveyed to other countries where 
wheat is less plentiful, thus lowering the prices and bene- 
fiting the buyers. 

In the same way, a bad harvest makes itself felt far 
beyond the country that experiences it ; thus, when the 
wheat crop fails in Russia or in the United States, when 
the vintage is poor in France, Italy or Spain, the effects 
are not felt only in these countries, but there follows 
always a rise in prices which consumers in every coun- 
try quickly realize. 

The solidarity of nations is not only to be perceived 
in agricultural affairs ; it is so widely spread that noth- 
ing fortunate or the reverse can happen to any nation 
without other nations sharing in it in various degrees. 
Let us suppose that some new and valuable copper mines 
are discovered in England ; this would no doubt be a 
source of wealth for that country, but it would also bene- 
fit foreign buyers chiefly those of adjoining countries, 
by bringing about a lowering of prices. On the other 
hand, let us suppose that the petroleum mines of the 
United States were to become exhausted. This would 
not only be a great misfortune for America, but the 
whole world would suffer from the heightening of the 
price of this valuable mineral. 

The same experiments have been made in the indus- 
trial arts. England, thanks to the genius of one of her 
children, has attained to the spinning of wool and cotton 
by machinery, and France to reproducing the most mag- 
nificent designs by artistic weaving. Who has derived 
advantage from this? England and France, of course, 
but other countries also ; for since these discoveries, 
woollen stuffs and cotton and silk goods have been greatly 
lowered in price, and thus foreign consumers have been 
able to obtain them under more favorable conditions. 

But these grand inventions, far from being only com- 
mon to France and England, have not been long in spread- 
ing to other countries ; just as in family life brothers 
render each other timely succor and assistance, and 
benefit each other by their mutual attainments, by their 
peculiar talents, by the experience of each, so in the same 
way, as regards mankind in general, single discoveries 
are not only of use to the people who have made them, but 
to all nations. Thus Christopher Columbus discovers 
America, and the existence of the New World is hence- 
forward known to the Old World. Gutenberg invents 
printing, and bequeaths to all nations the enjoyment of 
his immortal discovery ; and nearer to ourselves a hum- 
ble workman of Wiirtemberg invents lucifer matches, 
and by the wise method of distribution which he devised, 
renders every day signal services to mankind. To con- 
clude, in another field of investigation, Jenner and Pas- 
teur have discovered vaccination as a preventive for 
smallpox and hydrophobia, and through these incompar- 
able results of scientific inquiry humanity is no longer 
powerless to curb these two terrible scourges. 

If we pass to subjects of a purely intellectual order, we 
may remark that in them the brotherly exchange of infor- 
mation is, at least, as striking. The marvellous labors 
of the celebrated Newton have not been useful only to the 
nation to which that renowned philosopher belonged, but 
to the whole of the human race. In the same way, it 
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